CH. ii.           THE ASSEMBLING  OF THE  ARMY,               -15-
The durbar was held under an immense canopy
erected in front of the State tent, carpets were spread
beneath the canopy, and chairs arranged in a semi-
circle. Captain Nixon took his seat in the centre, two,
men holding silver-handled fans stood behind him. The
company seated' themselves on either side, we English
occupying the chairs to the right, the chiefs those on the
left, taking their positions according to their rank.
The proceedings commenced by Captain Nixon ad-
dressing the chief next him, who was the one last arrived,
and making inquiries after his health; for it seemed he
had been ill. The chief replied, expressing his gratifi-
cation at the interest Captain Nixon took in his welfare,
and his regret that his illness should have put us to the
inconvenience of the delay. An interchange of remarks
about the heat of the weather, the news from Delhi, and
other ordinary topics then ensued; and these disposed
of, Captain Nixon addressed the chief next beyond, and
^afterwards each of the others in turn. A general con-
versation followed, in which the speakers were Captain
Nixon and three or four of the chiefs of the highest rank,
the others observing a respectful silence.
Being the highest English official, I threw in an
occasional remark, as etiquette demanded, but I mostly
occupied myself in watching the proceedings, which had
for me all the interest of novelty. The chief who sat
next to Captain Nixon, though thin and sallow from the
effects of his late illness, had a countenance expressive
of much character, which, together with his superior
rank, accounted, perhaps, for his influence. His man-
ners were polished and dignified, which was more than
could be said of those of most of the rest. With a very
few exceptions, they were a heavy-looking, uncouth set
of men. If their countenances had any particular expres-